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mathematical geography, physical and political geography) ; the second, considered 
under the heads (1) languages, (2) the fine arts, (3) history. One has only to be 
told that a modern philosopher, psychologist, and educator is treating of "the 
function relative and relative educational value" of these subjects of study, to be 
eager to learn what he has to say. It will not be expected that he will develop 
without radical modification the view held less than a generation ago, particularly 
since the avowed purpose of such treatment is to show that "most if not all the 
effects hitherto ascribed to formal discipline are better explained by a careful 
analysis of relative educational value as based upon the contents of the studies 
themselves." A like interest attaches to the fifth and closing chapter of studies 
in the curricula. Here the reader comes upon a fresh discussion of the twofold 
aspect of all school studies — "knowledge and technique" — and a fresh exposition 
of what Professor O'Shea calls the "dynamic factors in education." Then follows 
a consideration of "Principles of Selection and Arrangement," "Prescription and 
Election of Studies," and "Correlation of High-School Studies." 

The author's list of high-school studies is infelicitous in including philosophy, 
which, we are told on page 94, is "not a subject of high-school study." The 
diagram illustrating this part of the general discussion has probably found its 
chief use in the interest with which the author wrought it out as a translation into 
graphic expression of what he had set forth in the text. Certain parts of the 
book, which are in a sense incidental to its main purposes, are by no means of 
secondary value. The treatment, in the Introduction, of the "Social and the 
Individual Bases of Education" is a contribution to the literature of the subject. 
The question of "formal discipline" is discussed in an illuminating way, as is also 
the subject of the six-year high school. Typical American and foreign secondary- 
school programmes, including manual-training and commercial high-school 
programmes, occupy eighty pages of the appendix. 

Dr. DeGarmo's book is sure to have a much wider reading than it seems to 
invite by its title-page, wherein it is declared to be a "textbook." 

Nathaniel Butler 

University op Chicago 



American Problems: Essays and Addresses. By James H. Baker. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Pp. 222. 

Those to whom President Baker, of the University of Colorado, is known, 
either personally or professionally, recognize in him a forceful leader whose 
philosophy of life is markedly idealistic ; one who not only preaches the doctrine 
of idealism, but who seeks also to make his idealism and his optimism the con- 
trolling factors in the formulation of his social and educational creeds. 

The volume before me, American Problems, comprises a number of 
miscellaneous essays and addresses which have been roughly grouped under the 
several captions, "Ideals," "Sociological Problems," and "Education." The 
apparently divergent topics treated of are knit together by a characteristic thread 
that the author has spun from his thoughtful analysis of the hopeful strivings 
of our civilization toward the ideals of democracy. Without bias or fulsomeness 
he has aimed consistently, directly, and clear-sightedly to bring to view some 
of those things that constitute the real warp and woof of our American life. 

The seven chapters making up the "Ideals" group are worthy and inspiring 
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reading, revealing, as they do, several civilization sketches that a forceful Ameri- 
can thought has painted in colors of a Rooseveltian shade upon an idealistic back- 
ground. In the first three, "Americanism," "The Real Utopia," and "Leadership 
in a Democracy," President Baker has given us the product of the application 
of his healthy and sane optimism to some of the present-day American social and 
political problems. The necessity of a great national, unifying ideal, founded on 
individual worth and brought near to realization through virile and discerning 
leadership, furnishes him with a text for the expression of much that is signifi- 
cant for a progress that is to fulfil the mission of democracy. 

"An Example for Statesmen," evidently a commencement address, finds its 
inspiration from Gladstone's life and service in the causes of social and political 
reform. Likewise, the theme of "An American Preacher" is drawn from the 
career of Phillips Brooks. The idealism and the capacity for leadership, as well 
as for service, which each of these men displayed have afforded the author a 
valuable opportunity for teaching a lesson of effective American citizenship ; an 
opportunity that he has utilized with more than passing effect. The last essay 
relating to ideals, "American Culture," contains such an analysis of our cultural 
ideal into its essential elements as one might readily anticipate from one who 
holds to a hopeful creed of progress. 

The second section, devoted to "Sociological Problems," is the least satisfac- 
tory portion of the entire volume. Providing a discussion of the most fundamental 
aspects of present-day social theory and problems is to be concentrated within 
the short space of twenty pages, it might be admitted that the first essay of the 
group "Sociological Theories and Problems," fufils its purpose fairly well. But 
such a procedure makes unsatisfactory reading for both layman and student. 
The author's treatment of certain practical aspects of sociology — the care and 
responsibility for defective, dependent, and delinquent classes — is decidedly sane, 
and, because sane, commonplace. So too with the remaining portions of the 
section. If one finds pleasure or profit here — and I confess I find both in the 
essay or address "Sociology and the Pulpit" — it is primarily because of the desire 
to know President Baker rather than the topic presented. 

Of the half-dozen essays that are grouped under the heading of "Education," 
"The Teacher Taught" is an inspirational plea for the continued growth of the 
teacher ; "Evolution and Education," a critical review of Hall's work on 
Adolescence ; "The Culture Element and Economy of Time in Education," a plan 
for a pertinent inquiry into this very important aspect of American education ; 
"Election in Secondary Schools," a statement of the author's well-known con- 
servative position upon this point ; "A National University," a reproduction of 
his discussion in favor of such an institution made at the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in 1901. For those who see no virtue in the 
argument that we need a national university the author's presentation may 
no be without value. 

Good platform addresses are not often capable of being made into really 
good books. Much vitality is lost through translation to the printed page. 
American Problems is no exception to the general rule. The idealism, th« 
optimism, and the doctrines of American character and social service, things for 
which President Baker stands as a foremost champion, need preaching and 
repreaching upon. This latest book of his should extend the influence of his 
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efforts. Though it must be said that it lacks the charm and fluency of expression 
that were characteristic of his somewhat similar volume of a few years ago — 
Education and Life. If one would know this man who has and is doing so much 
for the cause of American education, not only in his own state, but in the 
country at large, American Problems should not be neglected. If it lacks style, 
it is also without pedantry — a virtue not to be despised in this day of the making 
of many books. 



Edward C. Elliott 



Department of Education 
University of Wisconsin 



The Elements of Latin. By Clifford H. Moore and John T. Schlicher. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. $1.10. 

This textbook, though having much in common with Moore's First Latin 
Book, is quite different from it, and is, in fact, an entirely new work. It contains 
a number of commendable features, and will probably prove itself a serviceable 
book. In general it follows a method which seems to meet with very general 
aproval, as one well suited to pupils making their first acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek ; that is, the paradigms are given to be learned outright, while the rules 
of syntax are deduced from specimen sentences. 

The editors have shown considerable conservatism in retaining traditional 
views, which are now either under suspicion or are regarded by good authorities as 
wrong. For example : (a) the editors divide into syllables thus : co-gno-sco ; 
(6) " . . . . enclitics .... always throw an accent upon the syllable before 
them, even if that syllable is short," §21 ; (c) " .... a vowel is long before 
consonant i," § 16 ; (d) "Notice that in Latin there is no article," § 29 (a) ; (e) "eu 
pronounced as in feud," § 8 ; (/) the vowels of hie (nom. sg.) and hoc (nom. and 
ace. sg.) are marked long; (g) "Is 'tkaf is in meaning like ille, but is less 
definite" /italicized by the reviewer), § 151 (b) ; (h) the excellent distinction 
between "concessive," and "adversative" clauses is not adopted in § 472. 

It should also be noted that in the Latin sentences occurring in the book the 
vocatives with few exceptions occupy the initial position ; e. g., § 47, 5 ; 54, 8 ; 
97, 6 ; 114, 6 ; 121, 3 ; 130, 3 ; 166, 1 and 9 ; 191, 2 ; 209, 10 ; 226, 9 ; 382, 7 ; excep- 
tions: 318, 10; 382, 4; 392, 1 ; 438, 1 ; 517, 5. 

While in general the authors are careful and even painstaking in the wording 
of their statements, the following appear for various reasons to be infelicitous: 
In § 29 (b) "endings" is used in the same sense in which "terminations" is used in 
5 34 ,( a ) ; several vowels are unnecessarily marked with a breve on the same page 
on which the authors state that only long vowels are marked in their book, § 13 ; 
"Regina puellam amat, 'The queen,' (in contrast with the king or anyone else) 
'loves the girl'," § 39, 1 ; "Narrabat and similar forms belong to the imperfect 
tense, which is equivalent to the English progressive past {he was telling), 
although we often translate by the English past definite (he told)," p. 18, note 3 ; 
"Notice that the perfect system of this verb [sum] is formed on a different stem 
from 1 that of the present system," | 109 (o) ; "... . The ideal conditions" (so- 
called less vivid future) " .... in English always have should and would 
in both condition and conclusion," § 389 (a). 

While no one would presume to recommend that Latin historical grammar 



